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yndon. — - 
a ee the General’s letter is because he seems to fancy that 
ake : a great cause of loss has been some negligence in the 
If all the rumours be true, the horses shipped | ¥Se of slings. He says—‘ In former days there were 


admirable regulations for the transport of horses by 
sea, compiled after long years of experience. So far 
as I have been able to gather these regulations have 


others have experienced great fatalities. been altered or disregarded, and with most. 


It is impossible to say who or what has been to disastrous results." The General seems to 
blame, for we do not even know what the cause of | think that twenty years further experience 
losses has been. Clearly loss of life from pneumon’ has afforded no reasons for altering these admirable 
r or glanders cannot be classified with losses due ~ , #nd venerable regulations. Never perhaps in the 
Tyne. storms. A badly selected ship may cause loss, 5 ' world’s history has such a mass of experience in the 
Vv. may bad fittings on a good ship. There are parts of | transport by sea of horses been available as during | 

the best steamers that are quite unfitted for the car- the last ten years. The peaceful trading companies 

riage of horses. When ship and fittings are all per- | know more about the transport of horses than all ' 
enshire fect an ignorant superintendent may render the | the military men in the world, and their knowledge is 
ly arrangements useless or injurious. easily attainable. We believe we are right in saying ! 

The best form of fittings for the carriage of horses that the Government consulted these sources of 
on board ship is well known to the Army Veterinary information before a single horse was sent to’ South 
Department. Many of our veterinary officers have Africa, and that the civilian advice agreed with the | 
had a large experience of sea-transport, and the pre- | OP!nlon of the authorities that slings were not only 

hame sent Director-General is acknowledged as a practical useless but positively injurious as regular methods of 
authority on the subject. We suppose the Depart- controlling horses on board ship. , 
ment will have some hand in the matter, but towhat| Slings are only wanted for horses that are ill or 
extent we do not know. Probably, as in most injured. Veterinary surgeons know that even on 
Government matters, red-tape widely prevails, and | "ra firma slings are seldom any good, and that 
three or four different departments share the work | horses often stand for three months, let alone three | 
and try to evade responsibility. The Veterinary De- weeks, without suffering any apparent injury. We 
n, NW. partment advise as to the plans and methods, the | know also that if slings are a little too tight the 
Admiralty control the position and structure of fit- | horse 1s uneasy, and very often struggles and fights 
tings, Transport officers ship and unship the animals. | t0 obtain that firm foothold of which the slings have 
sdinbro’ Who looks after them on the voyage we do not know. deprived him General Russell states that—‘* when 
For the first few days half the attendants are incapi- | the sea is smooth (the sling) is habitually tightened 
tated by sea-sickness. An observer of one lot ofhorses | UP 80 as to allow the poor animal to rest in it 
3. writes us—* how little those in charge know of the entirely, with its legs sometimes not even touching 
ec. details of their business. Insufficient precautions ; the ground.” This is the sort of stuff that gets into 
are taken to make the horses comfortable, particu- | UT papers and misleads people. It appeals to the 
larly in the exposed parts of the vessels. Ventilating | maudlin humanitarian, and distracts sensible folk 
apparatus is good, but it requires regulating, and that | from the real cause of mischief. How long does 
frequently. Too much fuss is made to strap and fix General Russell imagine a horse would live hung in 
orses as if they were useless automata, instead of | Slings—its feet off the ground? We may tell him 
sea crediting the animal with some sense to use his limbs | that life would soon cease. Horses are sensible 
if only he has sufficient freedom to doso. Before we | creatures, and if they have a chance can take care of 
” left port 1 noticed one swagger ‘ Johnnie’ raise quite | themselves. They can suit themselves to a rolling or 
} Commotion about the angle of a board on the deck, | pitching vessel if they have room. It is when they 


to South Africa have been subject to losses not com- 
aired patible with the best of management. Some cargoes 
have been landed with wonderfully few casualities, 


ifeshire 


Jornwall ut he had no eyes f. iti ‘le lving | are slung and trussed that they suffer most and land 
about the deck.” with fevered feet and stiff limbs. ‘ 
n another page we reprint from The Times a| Some other cause than disuse of slings must be 
860" en signed by Major-General F. §. Russell. This | found to account for want of success in our sea- 
Glasgow pom oe to some personal experience of 19 years | transport of horses. 
of there was only a loss of three horses out 
wast 50. This compares unfavourably with the | As before at this season, both Editor and Fub- 
4, Leed# nS €xperience of the ship that took 1,000 mules|lishers have to thank many correspondents for 


m Naples and only lost one. But these single in- | pleasant words and good wishes. These they heartily 
Ces are not of much value. The reason we quote reciprocate, and wish to all a very happy new year. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


INVERTED UTERUS. 


In last week’s Record there is a demand for 
« original clinical articles for entertainment, discus- 
sion, and digestion,” so I shall, with your kind per- 
mission, attempt to fill a part of the void. 

I was ready to start on my rounds, in fact sitting in 
the cart, when a telegram arrived calling for im- 
mediate assistance to a mare at a farm some few 
miles away. The telegram in question was much 
more explicit than the usual one “‘ or’nary folk”’ get 
upon such occasions; it was very verbose in com- 
parison with those which simply convey the message 
to ‘‘ come at once.” 

‘‘Come at once!” Now what can one make of a 
message like that? What instruments, drugs, etc., 
are necessary, and what unnecessary? Would it be 
advisable to hire a ‘‘ pantechnicon’’ and take the 
surgery, a blacksmith, etc. ? 

But as I have said before, the receipt of this wire 
was one of those rare episodes in one’s veterinary 
career, so I prepared accordingly. The message read 
to the effect that ‘‘a mare had dropped two foals 
and had her body out.” 

On arrival I found astrong, well bred shire mare, 
five years old, about 16:2 hands high, in a large 
loose box with plenty of clean straw. She was evi- 
dently in great agony, behaving like a a horse with 
‘‘golic’’ turning round, kicking at her abdomen, ly- 
ing down jumping up, sweating, slanalil, etc. The 
uterus was hanging down nearly to her hocks, with 
manure and blood adhering to it. As the organ had 
been out for about 3 hours the prognosis of the case 
did vot appear very hopeful. But ‘‘Hope springs 

eternal in the human breast ”’ especially in the heart 
of a country veterinary surgeon, and I decided to 
operate. While the patient was in one of her 
paroxysms on the floor we seized our opportunity 
and put on the hobbles, thus keeping her in a 
recumbent position and so preventing her from 
further injuring herse!f. I then completely anwesthised 
her with chloroform to prevent straining. Having 
previously obtained a plentiful supply of warm water 
and a couple of clean sheets I thoroughly cleansed 
and antisepticised the protruding mass. No doubt 
many of your readers have beenin a similar unhappy 
predicament (/nfandum renovare dolorem), with a red 
angry mass as large as the operator’s torso which it 
seems hopeless to attempt to return, and having got 
the horrid thing partially returned, when the patient 
with a slight expulsory effort undoes in a moment 
what has taken some time to accomplish with all the 
practical knowledge and deftness of manipulation we 
are able to bring to bear upon it, and the chagrined 
operator has to give way, or tremble lest his hand 
should make one wild plunge through the sponge- 
like mass. 

However, with the aid of the chloroform all this 
was simplified, and having once got her well under 
the influence, 10 minutes saw the operation com- 
pleted, with the aid of an assistant who manipulated 


the cervix of the uterus inwards, while I gently 
pressed the fundus well into the centre of the vagina. 
The organ was then secured in situ by several strong 
sutures. The animal gradually regained conscious. 
ness, rose to her feet, and we made her as comfort- 
able as possible. 

I may say that the owner is an exceptionally good 
nurse, carrying out the merest detail with the utmost 
precision. Next day the mare was feverish, her 
temperature having risen to 105 F., her breathing 
numbering 20 per minute. She had picked at a 
little of the easily digestible food which had been 
offered her, had neither strained nor been uneasy. | 
exhibited some febrifuge medicine and left some to be 
administered frequently. 

On the fifth day succeeding the operation her tem- 
perature registered normal, and the vagina apparently 
showing no signs of inflammation, I removed the 
sutures. 

On the tenth day the mare had so much recovered 
that I withdrew the name from my visiting list, 
since when the animal has required no further 
medical attention. 

J. H. Witson. 


Newbury, Berks. 


TETANUS: RECOVERY. 
By Wm. Mote, M.R.C.V.S., Toronto, Canada. 


Cases of tetanus are not common, and complete 
recovery rare ; for that reason tae following case may 
prove interesting to yonr readers. 

A Bay mare, eight years old, the property of 
tradesman, used in light delivery waggon. There 1s 
no history to this case so far as can be ascertaine(, 
no marks of injury or wounds visible, therefore it 
must be described as idiopathic tetanus, although it 
seems hard to imagine that there is not some cause 
if it could be discovered. 

Two veterinary surgeons had seen this animal and 
ordered it to be destroyed, and she did arrive at the 
knacker’s yard for that purpose and then came into 
my possession. 

It being a well marked case and nearly approach: 
ing dissolution, no time was lost in obtaining some 
anti-tetanic seram made by Messrs. Park, Davis, ‘ 
Co., wholesale chemist, Detroit, and the first dose 
was given on Sunday, Nov. 18th, 1893. 

‘The following symptoms were noted. Legs exten 
ded and widely apart, tail elevated, pulse hard, te 
perature 101 F. Breathing very muca accelera’ 
and laboured, nostril widely distended, breath fet®, 
saliva absent on first two days, afterwards drow 
abundantly with a very peculiar uncommon sme" 
jaw fixed, and muscles of abdomen drawn tease. ted 

Nov. 19th. Not much improvement; rep 
serum. fore: 

Nov. 20th. Symptoms much the same as belo af 
still unable to eat or drink, now the fifth day 
disease. Serum as before. i half 

Nov. 21st. Symptoms slightly better, dram Jar] 
a gallon of water; grinding of teeth first n° 
Gave serum. 
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Nov. 22nd. Breathing not so distressed; drank a 
pailful of water during night, grinding of teeth con- 
stantly, legs not so wide apart. Gave serum. 

Nov. 23rd. Much better, all symptoms relieved ; 
drank a pailful of water twice during 24 hours, ate a 
small quantity of green fodder. Gave serum. 

Nov. 24th. Moved around the box, ate a small 
quantity of green fodder, drank two pailfulls of 
water, urinated and defecated, the first observed for 
six days. 

Nov. 25th. Still improving, ate and drank about 
the same as before. 

Nov. 26th. Mare walked out of box into the sun 
and stood about ten minutes, returned to box and 
put her head out of the upper part of door. 

Nov. 27th. and 28th. Still improving. 

The mare had in all nine dcses; the first three 
intravenously one each day. She is now returned 
to work, and were it not for a slight shortness of 
wind no one would believe she has passed through 
such a critical disease as tetanus. 

Many thoughts arose during her treatment. Why 
did not a purgative suggest? many would say. 


Almost every suggestion was made by veterinary | P° 


surgeons who visited and watched her progress, but 
our object was to give the anti-tetanic serum a 
chance, and all the credit. So far as can be learned 
this is the first case of recovery by the serum 
treatment in Canada. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


“Meat Inspection AND Meat INSPECTORS. 
By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


(The paper was published in our issue of December 
16th, p. 341). 

Discussion. 
(Continued from p. 377). 

Mr. Winu1am Huntin, in reply, said the thing which 
struck him was that all the members seemed to take a 
very fair view of the question, and he was hardly pre- 
moe for that. He was inclined to think that, following 

> example of some of the provincial veterinary medi- 
= associations, there would have been even stronger 
in ‘ey of disapproval than he had heard that even- 
rad r. Simpson had pointed out that the Sanitary 
oa did not confine their examinations to meat 
7 y; but included other foods. The explanation was 
ine! re. At the present time the sanitary inspector 

= e ae foods, meats, and such like things. The 
they re “we wished to improve that inspection, and 
ae therefore given an additional certificate in the 
mae certificate, and by way of making food 
oun more prominent they had combined the in- 
ened a otker foods with the inspection of meat. It 
jo call Apne that practically it was a convenient 
eames ve on their part. The Sanitary Institute had 

; hes. ed that veterinary surgeons would go up for 
examinati ination. The Institute looked upon their 

1on and certificates as quite inferior things to 


and would have no objection to examining a medical 
officer or a veterinary surgeon, but it never entered their 
heads that either a medical officer or a veterinary sur- 
geon would apply for that examination. If, however, 
it was put to the Institute that there were business 
reasons—reasons that would render it advisable and 
expedient fora veterinary surgeon to hold the certificate, 
he had very little doubt that the Institute would put an 
exception in, so that veterinary surgeons on the produc- 
tion of their diploma or certificate of registration would 
be allowed to go for the examination at once. Then 
Mr. Simpson had said the main question was whether 
members of the R.C.V.S. only should inspect. If veteri- 
nary surgeons could persuade the British public so, cer- 
tainly. All the appointments that a veterinary surgeon 
could fulfil, if they were lucrative, let him have. He 
did not blame the profession for trying to get them all, 
but the attempt should be made with a little common- 
sense and a little judiciousness. It was not necessary to 
make out that veterinary surgeons were the only recip- 
ients of all wisdom, because that might set _people’s 
backs up. Local authorities, according to Mr. Simpson, 
would continue to employ the combined sanitary and 
meat inspector, but that was what they did now ; that 
was the point that was apparently missed. It was not 
what they would employ, but what they did now. The 
rson who was going into the question as a superior 
individual was the veterinary surgeon. He acknow- 
ledged his superiority, but it was necessary to wait until 
the laws were altered, and the best thing to be done was 
to help to alter the law. At the present time the Public 
Health Acts of the whole country were in a chaotic 
state, but since the Scotch Act had passed it was pretty 
well known what was being done. In this country the 
Public Health Acts overlapped each other in a most 
dreadful manner, and required a lawyer to explain them. 
It would not be long, he thought, before there was an 
amended Public Health Act, and that would be the time 
for veterinary surgeons to look after their interests. 
With regard to Mr. Upton’s remarks that if men were 
coming in taking the place of veterinary surgeons it was 
right to object. So it was, but the boot was on the 
other leg ; it was the veterinary surgeons who were try- 
ing to take other men’s places. Surely veterinary sur- 
geons could not complain at the men being improved 
from a public point of view. Those men were in pos- 
session, and were legally recognised ; veterinary surgeons 
were not. Mr. Barrett said that he (Mr. Hunting) was 
guilty of an illogical utterance because he said in one 
part of his paper that the veterinary surgeon was the 
only man # was a perfect meat inspector, and shortly 
afterwards tried to prove that other men were good 
enough for the job. He saw nothing inconsistent in 

that. If veterinary surgeons could be appointed for all 

meat inspection, by all means let that be done ; but it 

could not be done. There were many objections, and 

it was therefore necessary to make the best of the men 

who werein. Looking at it simply as a consumer of 
meat, he recognised that the man who inspected meat 

to-day was the inspector of nuisances, and he recognised 

that in 99 cases out of 100 the inspector kn2w nothing 

about it, that he sometimes passed bad meat, and just 

as often seized good meat, and was altogether unfit for 

his job. The Sanitary Institute, following the suggestion 

of the Royal Commission, were endeavouring to improve 

that man. Under the present circumstances a meat in- 

spector recognising any change in colour, consistency, or 

any morbid change in meat, went to the medical officer 

of health. What he wished was that he should go to a 

veterinary surgeon, who would know a good deal better 

than the medical officer of health. Mr. Barrett could 

not understand why the Sanitary Institute barred the 

veterinary surgeon. The Sanitary Institute did not bar 

the veterinary surgeon. The Institute provided for the 


veterinary examination and the veterinary certificate 


existing officers. They never dreamt that the veterinary 
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surgeon would go for the examinaticn. He admitted 
that the veterinary surgeon was the best person to in- 
— meat, and Professor Macqueen believed that when 
the community recognised the importance of meat in- 
spection properly, they would see it would pay them to 
yt ge veterinary surgeons. He hoped they would, but 
that time had not arrived. When they offered salaries 
of £300 a year there were plenty of veterinary surgeons 
ready for the job, but so long as they offered £75 to £100 
he did not think there were many veterinary surgeons 
who would accept the position. Prof. Macqueen’s re- 
mark that he had printed only the part of the paper 
about which there was no disagreement was rather too 
bad. He thought it was rather good of him to have 
rinted any of the paper at all. With regard to Prof. 
acqueen’s remarks that objection should be taken to 
certificates which might compete with the veterinary 
diploma, that wasa very important question. It was a 
matter of opinion. His (Mr. Hunting’s) view was that 
they really could not be mistaken for each other. One 
might presume that the local authority which mistook 
a meat inspector’s certificate for a veterinary diploma 
was «n unintelligent body that was not often to be 
found. That that was more likely to be a correct antici- 
pation than the Professor’s was shown by the appoint- 
ments that had been made recently. In nearly every 
one of those cases where Corporations such as Bolton, 
Blackburn, and similar places had advertised for a meat 
inspector a veterinary surgeon has been appointed. The 
Professor had referred to the wisdom of serving two 
masters and rather doubted whether he (Mr. Hunting) 
as a veterinary surgeon ought to have had anything to 
do with the manufacture of the certificate or with the 
examination. There was a good deal to be said on that 
point. He himself hesitated whether he should take the 
place, and hesitated still more when he was told by the 
chairman at the first meeting he attended that another 
veterinary surgeon had been there before him and had 
declined to act any longer with them. He then said 
that he must have that veterinary surgeon’s reasun be- 
fore he acted, and the Chairman told him that the 
reasons were that the V.S. believed it might be injurious 
to the veterinary profession, and that the certificate 
might cut out veterinary surgeons from holding the 
position which they otherwise would get, and so on. He 
argued that question out himself, and for the reason 
that ke did not believe the examination would have any 
such effect he remained at the Institute. The reason he 
remained there was this : it struck him that the veterin- 
ary profession now saw the folly of having held aloof 
from all public health work—they had missed their 
opportunity. Was it worth while to continue to hold 
aloof? Or was not it as well fora veterinary surgeon to 
join with the medical men and sanitarians in every 
move they made, unless it was very clearly detrimental 
to the veterinary profession? He believed that it was 
an advantage to the profession that there should be a 
veterinary surgeon on the committee and that it would 
not do harm. Somebody had compared the meat in- 
spector’s certificate and the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons diploma. He objected to do anything of the 
sort ; they were not comparable at al’. “An earthquake 
and a china orange” or any other absurd simile was no 
more wide apart than the two things. He had been 
asked what was the motive of the paper? It seemed to 
him that from the remarks made by the Lancashire 
Veterinary Society and by the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
that some of the members of the veterinary profession 
were prepared to run riot, to act in a sort of dog in the 
manger spirit, and to give the British public the idea 
that they were so elated with their own knowledge, aud 
so blind to the interest of everybody else, that they stood 
a very good chance of making fools of themselves in the 
eyes of the public. He wrote the paper really to see 
what the members had to say, to submit the other side 


of the question, and it ask whether it was well for 
veterinary surgeons to rush at a wall—to try and upset 
something which was established by the legislation of 
the country at the present time. Most distinctly they 
were going the wrong way to work. Mr. Stainton had 
given his experience of the teaching at the Sanitary 
Institute, that was only a little additional teaching that 
had been offered. It should be remembered that it was 
not teaching which obtained the certificate but examina- 
tion. Candidates had to pass the examination, and it 
mattered not how they obtained their knowledge. One 
thing they had to do was to have three months practical 
experience before they came there. Nearly all of the 
present candidates had over’ 12 months and many of 
them years of practical experience. With reference to 
Mr. Stainton’s description of what took place, and the 
very prominent appearance of three medical men, he 
held again that he did the right thing by accepting the 
offer to give two of the lectures and not to leave lec- 
tures, distinctly in connection with animals, to be given 
by medical men. Mr. Porch objected to the idea of 
waiting until abattoirs were established all over the 
place, for to do that would be to lose the chance and to 
step in too late. Of course it would. The object was 
to show the public, as he hoped they were showing them, 
that veterinary surgeons were not only fitted, but the most 
fitted for the appointment, and wherever such appoint- 
ments occurred they should apply for them. So far the 
local authorities had recognised their right to the place. 
To step in at once for a good appointment did not mean 
the opposing of the little sanitary inspector’s certiticate 
given with the idea of improving the existing man. Mr. 
Porch used the expression that the Sanitary Institute had 

apparently endeavoured to keep out the veterinary sur- 

geon. They had practically doneso. They had provided 

simply for the legally recognised meat inspector. They 
were not satisfied with existing inspectors and they 

made a special class for meat inspectors to whom they 

offered a certificate. The examination required that the 

candidate should be a sanitary inspector simply because 

that was the Institutes’ own duty and those were the 

men who did the work. There was no public health 

act which enabled a veterinary surgeon to seize meat; 

what he had to do was to employ one of the men under 

him who had got the sanitary inspector’s certificate to 

seize. He thought that the resolutions of the 7th Inter- 

national Congress of Veterinary Surgeons were abouts 

far as most people would go on the subject of meat 10 

spection, and they recognised lay inspectors, ; 

Mr. Barrett then proposed “That at a meeting of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 00 
December 7, a resolution was carried that the Sanitary 
Institute should be asked to grant their certificate 
duly qualified veterinary surgeons on the payment 0! @ 
small fee without submitting them to any examination, 
in view of the highly scientific and practical training they 
have already received.” 

Mr. Stmpson did not see any great objection to = 
Barrett’s proposition provided it was recognised first 0 
all that the veterinary surgeon was the only man_ who 
was capable of efficiently and completely examining 
meat. He would move “That in the opinion of t “ 
meeting the efficient and complete examination of oe 
can only be carried out by veterinary surgeons, as t ey 
alone, from their special training, possess the necessary 
knowledge to carry-out those duties. 

Mr. MAcQuEEN seconded the motion. 

Mr. Barrerr pointed out that his resolution, (°° 
with a different subject altogether. His motion di ; 
deal with efficiency, but more with the granting etn 
certain certificate irrespective of efficiency. Hive 4 Mr. 
no objection to his resolution being put even though - 
Simpson’s resolution was carried. 

Mr. Stmpson : Not at all. 
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The SECRETARY read again the letter received from 
Mr. Peter Moir on behalf of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Veterinary Association. 

Mr. BARRETT suggested that the Secretary could reply 
to the letter by forwarding a copy of the resolutions 
passed, which would inform the members of the different 
veterinary societies what the opinions of the Society 
were. 

The PrestpENT : Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Sm@pson said that as far as he was concerned his 
opinion was to let them have all the inspectors they 
liked. Let them have power to pull meat about and 
smell it and do what they liked with it ; what he wanted 
to see was the veterinary surgeon holding the position 
of Veterinary Officer of health for animals. 

Mr. HuNTING moved as an amendment: “ That this 
meeting believes that the holder of a veterinary diploma 
is the most fitted person for the inspection of meat, but 
it would be glad if the Sanitary Institute could see its 
way to accepting members of the R.C.V.S. for their meat 
examination withuut qualification other than the ex- 
amination and payment of fees.” 

Mr. Porc seconded the proposition. 

On the amendment being put it was lost, and on Mr. 
Simpson’s motion being submitted it was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Porcu, seconded by Mr. Perry- 
MAN, 8 hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hunt- 
ing for his paper. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
meeting. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THe INSPECTION OF MEAT. 


At last meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, Professor W. O. Williams, of the 
New Veterinary College, opened a discussion on “ Meat 
Inspection.” Professor Williams said that the impor- 
tance of having a thorough and efficient system of meat 
inspection was brought prominently before the public 
when they heard that the soldiers of the American 
nation during the recent war were being offered what 
was called “embalmed ” beef ; in other words, meat that 
Was unfit for food. We, as a nation, held up our hands 
in horror at the thought of such a dreadful thing, never 

reaming that the same thing could occur with our own 
soldiers. He, however, quoted letters from Zhe Times 
— regard to the meat supplied to the troops on board 

> ao for South Africa, to show that was the 
case. Who was to blame for that state of matters? He 
said without hesitation the Government was to blame. 
ea lovernment should make it absolutely certain that 
shi un ee could not possibly be put on board our 
didall Fs Was a curious thing that when the steamships 
ppt “een commissariat for the soldiers no complaint had 
pri n made, but when the Admiralty did it then 
aa Were made. Was the Admiralty meat in- 
ne a nad by whom. Britons, who in the eyes of the 
oan bodih world were the most fastidious about their 
led _— y cleanliness and health, were the last to recog- 
tof the conditions should prevail for the bene- 
animals. In France, Germany, Austria, 
bene”, weden, Russia, and the United States of 
was made that all care should be 
iethee ue health of the lower animals, but who seemed 

nd feed; bg this country as to the hygienic surroundings 
Was consi 1 aby f of our pigs and fowls? Any garbage 
our bacon ot good enough for them, and we enjoyed 
a thought of eggs to breakfast in the morning without 
ot where they were obtained from. We 


allowed our cows in the country to drink the water from 
the horse pond, where it had been fouled by all the 
animals on the farm, and yet we complacently drank 
their milk, and expected to get strong and healthy 
on it. Sanitary science was making rapid progress in 
this country, but we were still far behind many other 
countries, inasmuch as we neglected the loweranimals. 
He wondered how many of our high-born ladies would 
stand the smell of an ordinary town stable, cow byre,. 
or piggery. Even strong men were often turned sick 
by the odours which came from these places. As long 
as this state of things lasted, how pod we expect to 
have healthy animals or to obtain from them healthy 
food? For many years the veterinary profession had 
been trying to inculcate some notions of cleanliness into 
the minds of owners of lower animals, with varying suc- 
cess, but the time of gentle suasion had now elapsed, 
and it was necessary that the public should take the 
matter in hand and insist that as much attention should 
be paid to the healthy surroundings and feeling of the 
lower animals as should ensure them obtaining food 
which was untainted and good. Unfortunately, the 
Government of this country had made no attempt to 
grapple with this subject. No doubt powers had been 
given by the Local Government Board to County Coun- 
cils to make regulations as to the cubic space per cow. 
Powers had also been given to prevent the sale of 
actually diseased meat, and of milk contaminated with 
the germs of tuberculosis, and of diphtheria, scarlet, and 
other fevers of man. Again, the last Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis recommended that all meat should be 
inspected, and that the inspection should be done by 
trained men ; but all these were disjointed orders, and 
regulations would have little effect on the mass. This 
country at present possessed a most efficient body of 
medical officers of health, who had large staffs of sani- 
tary inspectors to assist them, and whose duty it was to 
keep the people in health. He was of opinion that only 
second to importance to that was the keeping of the 
lower animals in health, and by so doing assist the medi- 
cal officers in their work. This could be done by the 
Government forming a proper department to be known 
as the Veterinary Health Department, and the duties of 
that department should be to see that all the lower 
animals—-horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, calves, and fowls— 
were kept in proper sanitary places. He need not dilate 
on the picture which floated before his mind of the 
loathsome stables even in Edinburgh, of the foul-smell- 
ing piggeries not further away ; they all knew what they 
were like. Further, they should see that the food and 
and water supply was good, and in the case of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and fowls should inspect the carcases prior 
to their being exposed to the public for sale. Now, 
what men were to do all this? There must not bea 
special body of men to inspect under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and another to inspect under the 
probable new Act, the Tuberculosis Animals Act, and 
yet another to inspect live animals, and another to in- 
spect dead animals. The matter must be dealt with asa 
whole, and not in parts. An attempt at this subdivision 
was now being made by the Sanitary [nstitute, which 
proposed giving to sanitary inspectors, after a two 
months’ course, a certificate that the holder knew al] 
about animals in health and disease prior to and after 
death ;and, furthermore, that the certificate-holder was 
qualified to use tuberculin, mallein, and like dangerous 
substances in proving whether or not live animals were 
healthy or diseased. Furthermore, he would be entitled 
to give an authoritative opinion as to the fitness or other- 
wise of animals’ flesh for human _ consumption. 
Was anything ever more ridiculous? Why, even 
an M.D., after all his university education, re- 
quired to undergo a_ special training in meat 
inspection before he could give such an opinion. 
The veterinary profession was the only body from which 
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such meat inspectors could be drawn. He did not say 
that every veterinary surgeon was fit to be an inspector. 
There were many who had completely dropped that 
portion of their work, and were devoting themselves to 
pure surgery, or to consultation work ; but it was only 
men who had had a thorough training, and had qualified 
as veterinary surgeons, who could be fitted for these 
duties. In this connection, he would like to bring before 
their notice the resolutions of the Seventh International 
Congress of Veterinary Surgeons at Baden Baden. The 
Congress was attended by several thousands of veteri- 
nary surgeons from all parts of the world, and it declared 
that only veterinary surgeons should be appointed as 
professional inspectors of meat, and as the directors of 
slaughter-houses and cattle sheds. At the Veterinary 
Colleges in Scotland—the one in Glasgow and the two 
in Edinburgh—for the last fifteen years instruction in 
meat inspection had been made a speciality of teaching. 
Students were taken regularly to the slaughter-houses 
and given a thorough course of meat iuspection. 
The students in London, he was sorry to say, had not 
the same opportunity, as they had no public slaughter- 
houses. 

Professor Williams’ remarks elicited an animated dis- 
cussion from the members present. Mr. PETER Morr, 
Edinburgh, said that veterinary surgeons, ,from their 
training, were the only persons who could be considered 
equal to performing the very difficult work connected 
with meat and cattle inspection. The Government, how- 
ever, refused to support them, for he had learned that day 
that their old friewd, Mr. Chaplin, had declined to receive 
a deputation from the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons on this question. 

Principal WILLIAMS gave an instance where a pig had 
been condemned although he considered it was quite 
good enough for consumption. He asked the meat in- 
spector on that occasion how heavy the pig was, and he 
replied from ten to twelve stones. On being weighea, it 
was found to be twenty-four stones and yet that carcase 
was condemned on the opinion of a man who could form 
no idea of the weight of the pig. During his experienee 
he had repeatedly seen meat condemned as unwholesome, 
which, in his opinion, was perfectly good for human con- 
sumption. 

Messrs. Rich, Rutherford, Edinburgh ; Durkie, Dun- 
dee; Cameron, Berwick on-Tweed; Thompson, Aspatria; 
and others, supported the views set forth by Professor 
Williams. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed :-— 
“That this Society resolves to communicate with the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and all the kind- 
red Societies in the United Kingdom, inviting them to 
join with it m testifying to the Local Government 

oard that, in their opinion, the inspection of meat and 
the supervision of the lower animals destined for the 
food and milk supply of the nation should be placed in 
the hands of trained veterinary surgeons : also records 
its opinion that, to secure the efficient conservation of 
the public health, the employment of inspectors selected 
from the. veterinary profession is the sure and only means 
this object.” “The North British Agricul- 

urist. 


Captain M. H. Hayes has nearly ready for publicati 
a new work, entitled “ Among Runes te Shee? 
deals with Captain Hayes’ official work in the Russian 
Empire, and contains his visits to the Russian Remount 
Depot (the first European who has ever been granted 
such permission), the Steppes, breaking in horses before 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, ete. There will be uearly a 
hundred illustrations from photos, taken by the author 
himself. Mr. R. A. Everett, 42 Essex Street, Strand, is 
the publisher.— Westminster Gazette. ; 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
INSPECTION OF LONDON COWS FOR 
TUBERCULAR DISEASE OF THE UDDER. 
Datries, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 1899. 


Report by the medical officer, presenting report by Mr. 
~ J. Simpson, M.R.C.VS., on the result of the 
examination of cows in London for tubercular disease 
of the udder. ; 


(Printed by order of the Public Health Committee, 
19th October, 1899.) 


Pusiic HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Spring Gardens, 8.W., 
19th October, 1899. 

The Committee will no doubt desire to have before 
them a statement of the results of the inquiry made 
under their instructions for the purpose of giving effect 
to the recent Order of the Local Government Board, 
which provides that the word “disease” in the Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milkshops Order of 1885 shall include in 
the case of a cow such disease of the udder as shall be 
certified by a veterinary surgeon to be tubercular. 

For the inspection of cows in London the Committee 
employed a veterinary surgeon and two assistants. The 
veterinary surgeon was employed eight weeks and five 
days, and one of the assistants seven weeks and two days, 
and the other seven weeks and five days, and all the cows 
in London were inspected in this time. 

* * * * 

The Committee are aware that there is no power to 
seize a cow which is certified to be suffering from tuber- 
cular disease of the udder. Such cows should undoub- 
tedly be slaughtered at once, and if it is then found that 
there has been error in the diagnosis of the disease the 
cowkeeper should be compensated. Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory than leaving in the cowshed a cow 
lieved to be suffering from tubercular disease of the udder 
while the owner considers what he will do with the 
animal. There is too much opportunity for such a cow 
to be sold, and again brought into the milk business 
elsewhere. 

One of the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Tuberculosis was that all udder diseases of the 
cow should be notified, and the experience of the last 
few months has amply demonstrated the need for such 
requirement. If this requirement had existed in Lon- 
don it may be anticipated that a large proportion of 7 
680 cows, to which Mr. Simpson specially refers, wou 
have been at once inspected, and thé milk of those w! 
tubercular disease excluded earlier from the ™! 
supply. 

F. MurpHy, 
Medical Officer of Health. 
To the Public Health Committee. 


Mr. Simpson’s REPORT. 


To the Public Health Committee of the London County 


Gentlemen, 

I have to report that in accordance with your Ins am 
tions, [commenced on August the eighth last, my a 
ination of the udders of the cows housed 
cowshed premises in London for the purposé 0 © 
taining to what extent tuberculosis existed 10 
organs. 
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In considering this report it must be distinctly recog- 
nised that my attention has been directed exclusively to 
the mammary glands or udders, and not to tubercul. sis 
as affecting other organs, or —_ of the body ; the 
necessity for making this fact clear at this stage will be 
obvious when reference is made later to the small per- 
centage of clinically tuberculous udders discovered as 
compared with the recognised high percentage of cases 
of tubercular disease affecting other organs in dairy 
cows. 

The method of inspection adopted was as follows— 

Two competent assistant inspectors selected by my- 
self preceded me, with instructions to minutely examine 
the udders of all the cows in the licensed cowshed 
premises, and make a daily return of abnormality 
of udder discovered by them ; on receipt by me of such 
return I visited the premises for the purpose of deter- 
mining the nature of the affection in each instance. 
This system has been found to answer every purpose for 
which it was intended, and has been conducted without 
the infliction of inconvenience upon owners. In _ the 
very few instances in which objection was raised, a brief 
explanation of the object of the London County Council 
was sufficient to secure the ready assent of owners to the 
examination being conducted. 


The class of cows a in the London cowsheds may 
as a whole be descri as “very good,” the system of 
feeding such as would conduce to the secretion of good | 


milk, while the sanitary arrangements give evidence of 
the supervision exercised by the inspectors appointed for 
this purpose, and the readiness of cow owners to comply 
with regulations. 

In conducting an inquiry such as I have been entrust- 
ed with, it must be borne in mind that the occupants of 
the cowshed premises may be described as “ migratory” 
at the will of the owner. Thus an animal with an affec- 
tion of the udder, which in consequence failed to yield a 
profitable supply of milk is quickly sold or killed ; again 
—-although I have no direct evidence to support my sug- 
gestion—the fact that an inspection of cows had been 
ordered soon became generally known amongst their 
owners, and in the absence of any regulation to prevent 
their removal before inspection it is not only conceivable 
but probable that many cows with defective udders, and 
which hitherto occupied places in the sheds, did not come 
under the observation of either my assistants or myself. 
The following tables and the classification of the diseases 
found in the udders of cows in the licensed cowshed 
premises within the London County Council area ma 
prove interesting and instructive to the Public Health 
Committee when determining the course they will adopt 
in regard to future inspection of cows, and will serve as 
a guide in subsequent comparisons of statistics ; it is for 
this reason that I have not considered it sufficient to re- 
fer merely to the number of clinically tuberculous udders 
existing at this date— 


TaBLE No. 1. 
Showing affected and unaffected cowshed premises. 


Sheds in which cases of disease or abnormalities of the udder were found. 


Sheds in which no cases of udde1 defects were found. 


183 


135 


The remaining sheds were either unoccupied by cows, or were in the occupation of private consumers. 


‘TABLE No. 2. 


Showing the number of cows inspected, the number found free from disease or abnormalities of the udder, and 
the number of cows reported to me by the assistant inspectors as affected with diseases or abnormalities of 


= the udder. 


Number of cows found free from disease or abnormalities of the udder 


Number of cows reported to me as affected with disease or abnor- 
malities of the udder. 


4,464 


680. 


Number of cows inspected, 5,144. 


TaBLeE No. 3. 


Showing the classification of the 680 cows referred to in Table 2. 


Clinically | | Injuries, Giving 3 of | Racevensd or 
(suspected cases ith |Giving evidence) deformities poor quality, | removed from 
with | of tubercular | Subjects of of arrophy of | superficial’ | Hypertrophied| but owing to premises during 
di tcular disease acute mastitis. indurations one ormore |abscesses, sim-judders without! natural causes the period be- 
of the os, | of the udder. | of udder quarters. | ple eruptions, | induration. (commonly _ tween the visit 
| strictures and known as_ of the assistant 
| obliterations of : dried-off cows.)| inspector and 

I | milk ducts. myself. 

3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

| 214 38 20 | 112 | 37 
| 
680 
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The animals referred to in columns 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
in table 3, and which number 421, are comparatively 
harmless, and in the majority of cases absolutely so. 

The animals referred to in columns 3 and 4 of table 3, 
and which number 247, are those which require periodi- 
cal inspection, owing to the fact that the characteristics 
of minute deep-seated tubercular lesions may possibly 
escape detection through the mass of inflamed gland in 
acute mastitis, or through the increased size of the 
udder in many chronic indurations succeeding acute 
attacks. 

The animals referred to in column 2 of table 3, amount- 
ing to five, should be regarded as dangerous, until 
experimental investigation has determined them to be 
otherwise ; samples of milk from three of these cows are 
now in the hands of the bacteriologist for that purpose ;* 
the remaining two suspected animals have been dis- 
posed of. 

The animals referred to in column 1 of table 3, amount- 
ing to seven, were in my opinion distinctly dangerous 
centres .of infection; five of these have been either 
sold or slaughtered since my inspection, and the 
owners of the remaining two have undertaken to sell 
or slaughter these, the use of their milk in the mean- 
while being prohibited. 

The seven cows referred to in the foregoing paragraph 
were occupants of licensed cowsheds during the follow- 
ing respective periods :—- 

. 16 months. 

No reliable information obtainable. 
6 months. 

7 months, 

2 weeks. 

3 days. 

. 10 months. 

It is not necessary that I should refer at any great 
length to the general subject of tuberculosis in this 
report, and my failure to do so must not be con- 
sidered evidence that [I in any way désire to mini- 
mize the great importance of the subject to the 

ublic and the stock owner. It should however 

pointed out to what an alarming extent cows 
are affected with tuberculosis either of the lungs, glands, 
and other organs and structures of the body—apart from 
the udder—before a proper estimate can be formed of 
its contagious nature and itsdanger to man. Statistics 
published by investigators conclusively show that from 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent. and sometimes a still higher 
percentage of dairy cows are the subjects of tuberculosis, 
the percentage depending upon the conditions under 
which the observed herds are kept. Thus cows living an 
exclusively “stall” life are the commonest subjects of 
the disease, those which live in fields or yards during 
the greater part of the day but occupy sheds at night 
come next, while those which live an almost exclusively 
“outdoor” life, such as the West Highland cattle, are 
comparatively rarely affected. 
_ The fact that dairy stock are the most frequent sub- 
jects of the disease, and the additional fact that milk is 
a common carrier Of the disease, induce me to offer some 
suggestions for your consideration. The difficulties 
which confront authorities in their efforts to deal with 
the disease are innumerable, firstly, because the present 
state of the law upon the subject limits their action, and 
secondly the expense which would be involved in an 
attempt to effectually stamp out tuberculosis by the 
system of slanghter and compensation would be go 
— as to render such a system almost imprac- 
icable. 


* Since writing this report the milk of two of th 
has been found to contain tubercle bacilli; de aie 
= examination of milk from the third cow is not yet 
nown. 


It must not be understood that I attach undue import. 
ance to the a of every tuberculous cow in a cow. 
shed, but when it is considered that the bacilli whic 
are the cause of the disease may be disseminated by the 
breath, the nasal and oral discharges, and the evacua- 
tions—that these when dry may be detected in the dust 
and sweepings of a cowshed by microscopical examina- 
tion—it will be readily seen that the milk may le 
infected from these sources as well as from a tuber. 
culous udder. 

It is happily a fact that the mammary gland or udder 
is far less frequently affected than most other organs or 
parts of the 1! ; it is estimated that udders are only 
affected with tuberculosis to the extent of + per cent. to 
1 per cent., depending upon the conditions under which 
the animals are kept and supervised. 

If all other causes of the spread of tuberculosis from 
animal to man are placed out of consideration, the 
difficulties of combating the spread of the disease from 
udders alone still remain very great ; a3 an example, if 
the London cowshed premises were to be so frequently 
and rigorously inspected that in time no case of tuber- 
culous udder could be found in the five thousand odd 
cows which occupy these places, thus practically ensur- 
ing tubercle-free milk leaving the cowshed, it would afford 
no guarantee that milk found in mzlkshops (as distin- 
guished from cowsheds) and partially supplied from 
such sheds, is free from the infective organisms. The 
explanation of this is to be found in the fact that, 
as a rule, milk from country cowsheds (over which 
little or no supervision is at present exercised) has been 
mixed with the milk fr2m inspected London cows. 

In support of this theory I quote from the report pre- 
pared by Dr. Hope, medical officer of health for Liver 


1 :— 

re It would naturally be thought that with the 
very great natural advantages which the country 
possesses, tubercle would be less frequent in the 
country than in the town. This, however, is fat 
from being the case, and it isa most serious reflec: 
tion upon the sanitation of country shippons that 
tubercle is found more than twice as often in samples 
from the country as it is in the samples from the 
town [where proper inspections are carried out}. 
Thus, out of 312 town samples 19, or 6°0 per cent, 
were found tu be infected with tubercle ; but out of 
95 samples taken at the railway stations on arrival 
from the country 14, or 14°7 per cent. were found to 
be infected.” 

Again, although only one clinically affected udder was 
discovered in the whule of the Hackney cowshed prem 
no less than 17 or 22 per cent. of the 77 samples take 
from the mi/kshops in various parts of that district by Yt 
King Warry in the early part of the year were certifi 
by Dr. Allan MacFadyen, after experimental tests. ° 
contain tubercle bacilli of virulent character, and | 
should be carefully noted that of these 17 samples © 
infected milk 4 only were obtained from — 
dairies in the Hackney district, and in each of these sed 
instances additional supplies of milk were obtained - 
outside sources, the remaining 13 samples of in ei 
milk being taken from mlkshops not exclusively 
by cows within the district. living 

The law in its present state gives no power over wad 
cows affected with tubercular mastitis beyond preverl 
the use of their milk. A cow so affected may = nce 
owner so wills it,;moved into a cowshed in 
of the district, where it may remain until again oa 
I venture to suggest that any movement for the - 
tion of the law giving local authorities greater Poy 
over animals affected, not only with tubercu v4 with 
titis, but otherwise clinically affected, Council: 
advantage be supported by the London County © fe the 

The results of the present investigation justily 
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advice that frequent veterinary inspection should be 
carried vut, especially as in certain stages of both acute 
mastitis and chronic induration, small areas of tubercu- 
jous induration may escape detection (for the reasons 
already given) even by an expert examiner. I am of 
opinion that in all cases of suspicion power should be 
sought to apply the tuberculin test by the duly appointed 
veterinary inspector.; or, this failing, that owners in such 
cases should be bound to prove to the satisfaction of the 
London County Council that they had themselves had 
the cows subjected to the test by a properly qualified 
veterinary surgeon, and that no reaction has taken place. 
In the event of a reaction following the application of 
the test, it should be presumed to be proof that the sus- 
picion with regard to the udder was confirmed. This, 
however, should apply to cases of suspected udders only, 
for the reason that a large percentage of cows with per- 
fectly healthy udders will react to the test in consequence 
of some other organ or part being affected. The law at 
present gives no power to deal with cows actually 
affected with tubercular udders beyond that referred to, 
while “suspected” cases are altogether beyond control. 
There is, however, the power possessed by the London 
County Conncil to refuse a license, and the failure of 
cowkeepers to allow their suspected cows to be submitted 
to the test suggested, either by the duly appointed 
veterinary inspector or by a properly qualified veterinary 
surgeon, should be considered a reasonable cause for the 
suspension or withdrawal of the licence. I am of 
the opinion that there is more than sufficient work to 
keep fully employed in the careful inspection of cows 
within the London County Council area, at least one 
veterinary surgeon ; al/ abnormalities of udders should 
be reported by owners of cows to this officer, the penalty 
for failing to notify these being the forfeiture of licences. 
Cowkeepers should, however, in fairness be warned by 
the issue of printed cards, containing instructions as to 
the condition of udders which should be rejected by them 
when purchasing new stock, and also for their guidance 
in determining those cases in their possession which 
should be viewed as suspicious, and from which they 
should avoid using the milk pending the visit of the 
veterinary inspector after notification. Although I am 
of opinion that the method of inspection as suggested 
would go very far to minimise the risk of tubercular milk 
being produced in cowsheds, the experimental tests 
carried out by Doctor Allan MacFadyen, and the pub- 
lished report of Doctor Hope, justifies the opinion that 
It 1s insufficient to secure the supply of uncontaminated 
milk from milkshops after the addition of milk from 
sources other than those within the London County 
ouneil area. It would be well if power were conferred 
+ ag the London County Council to refuse the importa- 
re of contaminated milk into their area. I suggest 
mF milk should be admitted unless satisfactor 
a 18 pre by the retailer that the cows from whic 
; a milk has been drawn are periodically inspected by 
veterinary inspector of a local authority in 
it istrict the cows are kept, and that such local 
has adopted the suggestion of the Royal Com- 
7 let namely, that notification of ad/ diseases of the 
aah of, Owners of cows should be compulsory, in the 
latter. Thess re given for the enforcement of the 
in the Pda usion of milk other than that protected 
practicable b Suggested may, at first sight, appear im- 
eek a when it is considered that foreign coun- 
admit English plants unaccompanied by a 
“ hyllox s of the exporter that such plants are free from 
many om, and when it is further considered that in 
porter, but also by th, y by a declaration by the ex- 
fore ing shi y the certificate of a veterinary surgeon 
eanying out of 'pped, I see no serious obstacle to the 
of the R, my suggestions. The recommendation 


yal Commission “ that milk vendors shall be 


required to supply sufficient information as to the 
sources from which their milk is derived” would be of 
little or no avail, unless power is possessed to exclude 
milk from outside sources, except that protected in the 
manner indicated. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that the time occupied in 
the inspection of the 5,144 cows in the cuwshed premises 
within the London County Council area was 74 weeks. 
I estimate that any subsequent similar investigation 
would occupy about six me. 

Percy J. Srweson. M.R.C.V.S. 


SHEEP-SCAB. 


The Board of Agriculture has just issued leaflet No. 
61, copies of which may be obtained free of charge. From 
it we extract the following :— 

Sheep-scab in this country is a purely contagious 
disease, affecting the woolly parts of the body, and due 
to the presence on the skin of a species of mite or acarus 
called Dermatodectis ovis, but sometimes Posoroptis 
communis. 

Parasites very similar in form and size are also found 
on the horse, dog, and other animals, producing the 
disease commonly called mange, but the mange acarus of 
the horse, dog, or other animals does not produce sheep- 
scab. It may therefore be accepted that where sheep be- 
come affected with sheep-scab they must have previously 
been in contact with diseased sheep, or with tufts of 
wool left by diseased animals on fences, posts, hurdles, 
or other objects against which the animals have 
rubbed. 

Although the usual symptoms of sheep-scab are known 
to most flock masters and shepherds, it may be well to 
refer to them in this leaflet. 

One of the first symptoms apparent ina sheep that has 
contracted scab is restlessness on the part of the animal, 
anda desire to bite the affected part or to rub against 
posts, fences, hurdles, or other members of the flock. 
This restlessness is the result of the irritation and itching 
produced by the mites pricking the skin of the sheep in 
their endeavour to obtain food, and as they increase in 
number, the constant biting and rubbing of the sheep to 
allay the irritation causes injury to the skin, which is 
followed by an exudation of serum, and the formation of 
crusts or scabs, under the edge of which the parasites 
and their ova are to be found. 

As the acari or mites increase in number they move 
from beneath the scabs to the more healthy parts of the 
skin and thus extend the area of the disease. 

The injury to the skin produced by these mites is fol- 
lowed by falling of the wool, and the fleece becomes 
broken and tufted, or matted together, giving the animal 
a ragged appearance. 

As soon as a sheep is found to present the above symp- 
toms the owner should at once examine the animal, and 
if he has any doubt as to the nature of the disease, call 
in the assistance of his veterinary adviser to discover 
whether the itching and rubbing are due to the pre- 
sence of the sheep-scab or another parasite, or other 
causes. 

The most convenient method of examining a piece of 
wool or crust taken from a suspected case of scab is to 
spread it out upon a dark surface, and place it in the 
sun or any other warm position, when the acari will be 
seen as small white pool moving about on the wool or 
perhaps on the surface beneath it. These moving ob- 
jects should then be examined with a pocket lens or with 
a microscope having an objective of low bog (one inch 
will be sufficient) when the parasite and the ovum will 
be seen. 

It has been stated that the parasites of sheep-scab 


may be easily seen by the naked eye, and there are some 
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whose experience enables them to easily do so, but now 
that the decisions of the veterinary inspectors of local 
authorities in Great Britain are followed by serious con- 
sequences to the owners if their sheep are certified to be 
affected with scab, it is most important that no errors 
should be made in diagnosis. It therefore becomes 
necessary that all enquiries into reported outbreaks 
should be conducted on the above lines, because, unless 
the particular acarus or some of the ova can be dis- 
covered, the disease cannot prcperly be declared to be 
present. 

Since the life history of the sheep-scab parasite has a 
very important practical bearing upon that part of the 
Sheep-scab Order of 1898, which deals with the dipping 
of sheep, it should be explained that the mature female 
after having laid from 15 to 24 eggs dies and the eggs are 
hatched in about seven days, the young parasites becom- 
ing sexually mature in about eight days, and another 

eneration of eggs being laid 14 or 15 days after the first. 
ffective dipping with a suitable dip kills the acari, but 
may not destroy the vitality of the ova. 

tt will thus be seen that not only do the acari rapidly 
multiply, but that it is necessary, if the disease is to be 
porns a eradicated from the flock, that the shee 
should be dipped a second time not later than the 14t 
day ; for whilst the first dipping might have killed all 
the acari, their ova may not on been destroyed, and 
hence a second dipping becomes necessary to kill the pro- 
duce of these ova. 


A CASE OF MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 


Dr. George H. Temple, writing from Weston-super- 
Mare to The British Medical Journal, relates the follow- 
ing case :— 4 

On June 4th I was called to see a girl, heed 17, said to 
be suffering from oedema of the glottis. I found her 
moribund, and presenting symptoms which suggested 
the possibility of anthrax—namely, a pustule at the 
angle of the mouth, swelling and redness of the cheek, 
general cyanosis and ingensibility which was of very rapid 
onset. The pustule was atypical. 

The history was as follows : Eight days previously the 
patient spent the day in the country at a village C. ; 
three days later she developed a pustule, rapidly became 
worse, and died within five days of the appearance of the 
local lesion. She did not dress meat, handle hides or 
wool, and had nothing to do with animals. 

A post-mortem examination was made thirteen hours 
after death, when the pustule appeared more typical ; it 
was black in the centre, about the size of a threepenny 
piece, but had no vesicles surrounding it. Inside the 
cheek were many small purulent points like small ulcers. 
The right side of the heart contained much ante-mortem 
clot, as also did the pulmonary artery. The lungs had 
many petechiz scattered over their surface, and several 
points of pus. There was no pneumonia. The pleural 
cavity contained a small amount of fluid. The liver and 
spleen were congested, normal in size, and not friable. 

he intestines were in many places thickly sprinkled 
with jelly-like bodies containing pigment, and the peri- 
toneum showed many small hemorrhages. The other 
viscera werenormal. Microscopic examination did not 
reveal bacilli in the pustule or any of the organs. Po- 
tato cultures were made from the clot in the pulmonary 
artery, and incubated at 27° C. for twenty-four hours. 
Sufficient growth occurred to enable a confirmatory diag- 
nosis of anthrax to be made microscopically. © These 
specimens were in every respect quite typical. 

Inquiry was then made at the village C., when it was 
discovered that no fewer than five animals had died under 
somewhat suspicious circumstances two days before the 


girl’s visit. She had walked through a yard where some 
dead meat had been thrown to a dog, and immediately 
afterwards had picked off some dirt from her heel. 4 
dealer in carcasses had purchased the animals in question 
to sell for fowls’ food and dogs’ meat ; a visit was paid 
to his “stable,” which was freshly cleaned and quick- 
limed. Some lime was scraped away, and a small 
piece of red hair taken for investigation, as also were 
many specimens of mouid, grass, etc., from each 
oe where it was ascertained that the patient had 
een. 

The result of subsequent examination was negative in 
the case of each specimen except the hair; from this 
latter numbers of bacilli of different kinds were grown 
upon potato and blood serum, and after going through 
five selected inoculations a fairly pure culture was ob- 
tained on blood serum at 34° C., presenting the usual 
microscopic appearance of anthrax bacilli and their 
i A one-twelfth oil immersion lens was used, 
showing the typical encapsuled bacilli, sporing without 
bulging, square-ended, and answering to the know 
micrometric standard, namely, 1 to 14 microns in breadth, 
3 to 10 in length. 

I have to thank Dr. John Wallace for his assistance 
in a investigation, and for his help in the microscopic 
work. 

In conclusion, there are three points in this case which 
appear worthy of notice: First, the rarity of reported 
cases of malignant pustule in women who have nothing 
to do with animals, skins, or wools ; secondly, the possi- 
bility of such cases being easily overlooked ; thirdly, the 
great difficulty of detecting anthrax among stock before 
an epidemic occurs, as in this instanze a large number 
of animals have died ot variously-named diseases at} 
near C., but the authorities know of no case of splenic 
fever in that district. 


SEA TRANSPORT OF HORSES. 


To the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 26th ult., there appears # 
letter on this subject signed “Chas. Darbyshire,” 1 
which he relates his own experience of having landed 131 
horses at Calcutta after a voyage from Buenos Ayres 
without loss and in good condition. I can also testify 
to the possibility of conveying horses by sea with but 
little loss. On several occasions I have been in military 
charge of large shiploads of horses. On some of these 
voyages there has been no loss, on others the loss has 
beeen trifling. I remember in 1881, at the time of the 
last Boer war, out of about 350 animals, horses a0 
mules, to the best of my recollection, we only lost 
three, and this with a slow passage of not less thao 
39 days on board ship, and some part of it in very rus 
weather. 

I trust it may be possible when parliament meets to 
obtain a return of the casualties in horses which have 
occurred during recent shipment te South Africa ; : 
private accounts ‘are to be trusted the loss has be 
very heavy. I trust also that there may be an we 
into the causes of this loss, as well as into many ° 
matters. for 

In former days there were admirable regulation a, 
the transport of horses by sea, compiled after long y “ 
of experience. So far as I have been able to gather with 
regulations have been altered or disregarded, 40 
most disastrous results. to my 

I went down to Tilbury Docks to say good-bye hestet 
old regiment, the Royal lragoons, on the Mane so 
Port. I hear that they lost 33 horses, incladiv6 with a 
very valuable chargers, out of about 500, and this 
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short passage and, on the whole, fine weather. As I said 
at the time, when [ saw the arrangements, I am surprised 
that they lost so few ; had the weather been rough and 
the voyage longer the losses must have been disas- 
trous to the efficiency of the regiment on landing. So 
faras I could see, the former regulations, to which I 
before alluded, had been disregarded. The stalls and 
fittings were most insecure, so that in the event of a 
storm such as that which the 9th Lancers ecountered out- 
side Durban, a similar catastrophe must have been the 
result. The horses were far too crowded for a long 
voyage through the Tropics. Not only was there not 
enough air and ventilation, but there was not enough 
space to admit of proper attention being paid to any 
individual animal if it showed signs of illness. It would 
have been far better and, in the end, far cheaper to have 
shipped a squadron in another vessel and to have filled 
up the vacant space with stores or details. Lastly, the 
horses were not provided with slings, nor could I detect 
any arrangement for hanging them even if they had been 
supplied. I asked the transport officer about this 
omission ; he informed me that a certain percentage of 
slings was on board—ten per cent. [ think he said— 
which were all that are now allowed. I am informed 
that on some other sea transports there were no slings 
whatsoever. 

Under such circumstances I am really not surprised to 
learn that there has been such an enormous loss of 
horse flesh in the transport of our mounted forces to 
South Africa. If slings were withheld from motives of 
economy it was a most short-sighted and a most cruel 

reimony. It is a case in which the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would be perfectly 
justitied in interfering. Your correspondent bears wit- 
ness to the enormous comfort to the horse of the pre- 
sence of a sling, which prevents him from falling in 
rough weather, and when the sea is smooth is habitually 
tightened up so as to allow the poor animal to rest in it 
a with its legs sometimes not even touching the 
ground. 

I should like to know how the inventor of these new 
regulations would like himself to be obliged to stand up 
for three weeks or more without the chance of lying down 
or even resting. 

I trust that not only in the interest of the efficienc 
of our Army, but also of ordinary humanity to dum 
animals, the old system of transporting horses may be 
resumed without delay. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
Frank 8S. Major-General. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENT WITH 
TUBERCULIN. 


, evidence in favour of the success of tuberculin as 
os of the presence of tuberculosis in cattle con- 
the late a in volume from day today. One of 
to its reliability comes from the 
where . ounty Council School at Holmes Chapel, 
ating experiment has been carried out 
effects Hc season with the object of testing its 
publishe he results of these experiments have just been 
authority - ~ form of a report issued under the 
cials, and of the Council, and signed by two of its offi- 
is. "The 4 Very interesting and instructive document it 
thorough] experiment was of a fairly exhaustive and 
two hee de practical character, and it had as its subjects 
in all some ow gd cross-bred dairy cows, numbering 

one high eee herds consisted of 54 cattle, including 
Were ordi ass, pure-bred Shorthorn. bull. The cows 
nary Shorthorn cross-breds, with one pure- 


bred Jersey and a few cross-bred cattle from Welsh and 
Irish. A number of the animals had been bred upon the 
farm, but the majority had been purchased as required 
in the neighbourhood. The cow oueee, until 1898, were 
very inferior, being low and deficient in air space, and 
wanting in light and proper ventilation. In the spring 
of 1898, however, the shippons were remodelled, and 
accomodation provided whereby each animal has an air 
space of 378 cubic feet. Light and suitable ventilation 
are, however, still wanting. A plenteous supply of good 
and pure water is provided. The land on the farm is 
entirely grass, on a heavy clay subsoil. The cattle were 
well fed, receiving some amount of artificial food through- 
out the whole season of milking ; the production of milk 
being the one great object aimed at. Cattle that failed 
to milk satisfactorily had been from time to time weeded 
out and their places filled with others, while specially 
heavy milkers had been kept on from year to year, 

hence the herd contained a fair proportion of aged cows 
and heavy milkers. The majority of the cows were due 
to calve in the early portion of the year, though the 
herd contained some that had calved in the autumn and 

winter. Hence the herd may be classified as a typical 
farmer’s stock, such as abounds throughout the county, 
and kept under circumstances, and in buildings similar 

to those ordinarily existing. ‘ 

The other herd consisted of 17 animals, containing one 
high-class, pure-bred young Shorthorn bull. This herd 
contained two Jerseys. Two other cows were well-bred 
Shorthorns, the others cross-bred. Almost all the ani- 
mals were comparatively young, as the cattle here are 
often fed off, and consquently the stock is changed from 
time to time. The land on this farm is a clay loam 
and the cow houses are exceptionally good, being well 
lighted and ventilated, and each cow having an air space 
of 510 cubic feet. 

In testing the cattle, a dose of three centimetres of 
tuberculin was used, though this amount was varied a 
little according to the size of the animal. The insertion 
of the tuberculin was made, in most cases, a few inches 
in front of the shoulder joint, and in the remainder im- 
mediately behind the elbow. The tuberculin used was 
obtained from Professor M’Fadyean, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London, who guarranteed it to be of recent 
make, and reliable, and his own preparation. It is well 
known that if tuberculin is old, or turbid in colour, it 
becomes unreliable. 

The temperature of each animal was carefully taken 
before injection, to obtain the normal temperature, and 
then after injection at regular intervals up to a period of 
15 hours after injection. It was considered that any 
rise of temperature after 15 hours from injection may 
not be due to the effects of the tuberculin. In classifying 
the animals, as a general rule, those which did not rise 
above 103 degrees were considered “ healthy; ” if over 103 
degrees and under 104 degrees, as “doubtful” ; if 104 
degrees or over, as “tuberculous.” Several other things, 
however, have to be taken into account, such as the 
normal temperature, age, temperature of house, if recently 
brought in, if recently had cold water, or been fed, etc., 
etc., and, of course, parturition. 

Every animal in both herds was tested, and the result 
is set out in the accompanying table :— 


Number of animals tested 71 
Number free from tuberculosis 50 
Number affected with tuberculosis 17 
Number declared doubtful 4 

71 


One udder only found indurated. 

The general conclusions arrived at as a result of these 
experiments are :— 

1. That tuberculin is a reliable and safe test for diag- 
nosing the presence of tuberculosis in an animal. 
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2. That it does not afford any index of the extent or 
degree of the disease. __ 

3. That testing with tuberculin has no deleterious effect 
upon the general health of the animal, and also will not 
re tuberculosis in a healthy animal. 

4. That manual manipulation only, of the udder is not 
sufficient to decide whether the milk from an infected 
animal is tuberculous. 

5. That an analysis of the milk of all reacting cows 
should be made, to ascertain whether they are specially 
dangerous as having tubercle bacilli therein. 

6. That repea injections of tuberculin at short 
intervals will cause a tuberculous animal to cease to re- 
act. 

7. That severe restrictions should be placed upon the 
sale of tuberculin, so as to prevent its use by any but duly 
certified veterinary surgeons. 

8. That whether tuberculin has any curative effect has 
not been sufficiently tested in these experiments to make 
any generalizations thereon, but the results so far ob- 
tained point otherwise. 

9. That the number of animals affected with tubercu- 
losis is not so great as has been stated, and the percentage 
of those so affected, giving tuberculous milk, is also not 
so high as generally put forth. 

10 That the healthy appearance of an animal is no 
to its being free from the disease.—T7he Furmers’ 

azette, 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND. 


A meeting of the Board of Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland was held yesterday in the 
Council Chamber of the Royal Dublin Society, Leinster 
House. SirChristopherJ. Nixon, M.D., President, occupied 
the chair. The following were also preseng : Wm. Pallin, 
F.R.C.V.S., J.P.; T. D. Lambert, F.R°C.V.S. ; James 
Talbot Power, D.L.; Joseph R. O’Reilly, D.L.; Sir 
Charles A. Cameron, C.B., M.D.; Professor George 
Fras. FitzGerald, F.R.S., F.T.C.D. ;Professor Thomas 
Carroll, Matthew Hedley, F.R.C.V.S.; Arthur E. 
Moran, secretary. The question of obtaining a suitable 
site for the College was fully discussed, and it was de- 
cided to advertise for a plot of ground, in the city or im- 
mediate neighbourhood, containing not less than an acre. 
A number of letters were read and routine business 
transacted. 


oe. Houses and Lands. 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND. 


WANTED, in the City or its immediate vicinity, not 
less than One Acre of Land, with or without 
buildings theron, as a site for the proposed College. 
Apply, stating particulars (ground plans if sent will be 
returned) to 


ArtuHuR E. Moran, Secretary. 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, ‘ 
— House, Kildare Street, Dublin.—7he' Trish 
umes. 


The Malarial-bearing Mosquito. 


Major Ross’s work in West Africa is being followed 
with the greatest interest in India, and already medical 
officers in this country are studying the haunts of the 
malarial-bearing species of mosquitos. The question as 
to whether these only breed in certain kinds of small 
pools near inhabited houses is of the greatest practical 
importance. One observer has just recorded in the 

es of the Indian Medical Gazette that after failing 
In spite of prolonged search, in finding the Anopheles in 


thankful to any friends who may send 


small pools near houses, he did meet with them in larg 
numbers in the extensive rice fields around the station 
If this statement is confirmed by other people it will be 
of great sapere, although in view of Koch’s recent 
statement that he found the C'wex and no tthe Anophele 
to be the carrier of malaria in the part of Italy in which 
he worked, further evidence as to the forms which ar 
suitable intermediate hosts for the malarial parasite in 
ditferent parts of India will be necessary before the des. 
truction of the dangerous forms of these pests can be 
practically carried out.—The British Medical Journ. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From the.London Gazette : 
War Orricr, Patt MALL, Dec 29. 


Veterinary-Captain W. D. Gunn to be Veterinary- 
Major. 

Vet.-Major Pallin arrived in Cape Town in 
Hurona from New Orleans on December 4th, and pro- 
ceeds to Modder River to act as senior V.O. of Ist 
Division. 

Vet.-Lieut. Williams proceeded up country with R.A, 
Dec. 5th. 

Vet.-Lieut. Sullivan arrived in Cape Town with Scots 
Greys on Dec. 6th. 

et.-Lieut. Condor left Cape Town for East London 
to join 3rd Division on Dee. 6th. 

Vet.-Lieut. Cooper left Cape Town for Naaupoort with 
6th Inniskilling Dragoons on Dee. 8th. 

Vet.-Surgeon Neale, from New Zealand, has been et- 
gaged and directed to return from Naanpoort for duty at 
Cape Town. ‘ 

Vet.-Major Fursdyke proceeds to Naaupoort in charge 
of No. 2 section, Veterinary Field Hospital, that has 
arrived from India. 

Vet.-Lieut. Sawyer, 12th Lancers, Modder River, 's 
placed on sick list. 

Vet.-Captain Blenkinsop will take charge of 12th 
Lancers vice Sawyer. 

Vet.-Lieut. Carr left Cape Town for Naauwpoort with 
10th Hussars, Dee. 9th. 

Vet.-Captain Cooper placed on sick list. 

Vet.-Lieut. Rose arrived in Cape Town, December 
10th, with squadron Scots Greys and R. A., proceeds 
Remount Department, Queenstown, vice Vet.-Lieut. 

ane. 

Vet.-Lieut. Lane joins 3rd Division for duty. 

Vet.-Surgeon Hirst leaves in ss. Manchester Port from 
London on Jan. 8th, in charge of R.A. es 

Vet.-Surgeon James Brand, F.R.C.V.S, leaves hg 
Glengyle, from London, on Jan.'10th, in charge of Re 
mounts. ’ oth 

Vet.-Surgeon Tranter leaves in ss. Pindara on Jan. 
in charge of duties. ‘th 

Mr. Douglas leaves in ss. America on Jan. 5th w 
Mounted Infantry. h, witb 

Mr. Donohue, in ss. British Prince, on Jan. 6th, 
Mounted Infantry. vile 


p :—Messt* 
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